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a philharmonic orchestra, theatres in the Ayzerbydzhanturki, Russiaa, Arme-
nian, languages, a youth theatre, and a vaudeville house. In addition it has a
multitude of amateur little theatres in the schools, in the factories, in the
oil fields. Battles in Sevastopol, in Stalirigrad, in the Caucasus rnight rage
with explosive fury, the black-out might be so dense that in the absence of
flashlights people have to walk with outstretched arms so as to avoid
bumping into pedestrians, buildings, or lamp-posts. But the citizens
flocked to hear EJgphtto, Eugene t Qnegin, or the opera Shah Ismael by the
composer Magomayev. They rush to see and to weep over Turgenev's A
Nest of Gentlefolk and Chekhov's Three Sisters, to laugh at the old ballads and
comic lyrics by any of the countless national choirs or to be inflamed to
deadly hate against Germans and fascists by a performance of Simonov's
The Ritsszan People. Whatever the performance the seats are always full.

A visit to the theatre in any city quickly dispels the impression of shabbi-
ness in dress and evokes, as if by magic, a Russia bright with colour, shiny
with fashion, not at all the most modern in fabric and design but appropriate
and becoming. Never before on any of my previous visits to the country
had I known Russians to dress with such taste as now, when they went to
the theatre. A captain in the American Army who had last visited Russia
five years earlier and whom I met in the foyer of the Kuibyshev Opera
House, was as astonished as I was at the change in the dress of people,
especially the women, as seen not in the street but in the theatre. Fabrics
might be of inferior quality, but the style, even to this writer's masculine
eye, was reminiscent of New York not at its boldest but at its modest best.

If as a consequence of the war and of personal planning the Russian public
on workdays made a disappointing appearance, its behaviour in the street
and in public places showed a surprising improvement in manners. Queues
have returned not so much for bread but for pastry, cosmetics, textiles,
newspapers, soda water, or some other commodity grown scarce and on sale
only whenever a fresh supply arrives in the shops. But never before have
I seen such orderly queues. There was hardly any of the old shouting,
the old arguing, the old quarrelling.

The same is true of trolleys and buses. They were overcrowded, there
was seldom enough space for the passengers who somehow managed to
squeeze or bounce their way inside, especially during the hours when there
was a change of shift in factories or when offices closed for the day. With
the best intentions people could not help stepping on each other, bumping
into each other. Now and then a particularly audacious and unmannerly
youth would invite the reprimand or the denunciation of an older person.
Now and then one heard an exchange of harsh words.i But the violent
rhetoric of former times was seldom heard.

No less surprising was the sense and habit of discipline which I observed
and which Russians had seldom before manifested in the years I had visited
the country. The momentous speed-up campaigns, the vigour and assiduity
with which they were conducted, did something to the mind, the nerves,
the muscles, the very being of the Russian. They conditioned him to a
pattern of behaviour which was as new as it was refreshing. Perhaps the
war and the realisation of the national difficulties confronting all of them
have^ helped to subdue the impatience and explosiveness of former times.
Russians appeared not only more disciplined but more tolerant, more